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Abstract 

The global economy is at a turning point, having reached its 
limit long ago after many decades of fossil fuel economy and 
growth thinking. Moreover, the world is becoming increas- 
ingly complex, accompanied by social, political, climate and 
technological challenges. The global COVID-19 pandemic has 
highlighted the interdependence and interconnectedness 
of different systems. Organizations that have to constantly 
adapt and reinvent themselves to changing situations require 
leaders who have learned to think in a connected way, to ex- 
periment, to endure uncertainty and, above all, to change 
their mental models. 

In recent years, organizations invested considerable effort 
and resources to developing and enhancing the leadership 
skills of managers through various forms of Design Thinking 
tools and Design methods. Nevertheless the complexity for 
human and ecological problems asks for a further education of 
leadership actors, towards a new leadership mindset — beyond 
Design Thinking methods. Current leadership training pro- 
grams aim to develop individual skills and growth of leadership 
without considering this in a systemic context and promoting 
the systemic perspective. Which factors of a Systemic Design 
Oriented Leadership (SDOL) play kit - developed in co-creation 
- enable tomorrow's leaders to see the whole picture and to 
make systemic decisions that are sustainable and social? 

In order to train leaders in an eco-social thinking and be- 
havior a Systemic Design Oriented Leadership (SDOL) play kit 
was cleveloped. The method framework was set to Grounded 
Theory and Systemic Action Research, where playful, experi- 
mental interventions were designed, methodically recorded 
and evaluated together with the managers in regular co-cre- 
ative workshops. 

Through SDOL play kit, leaders are able to understand com- 
plexity and at the same time the play kit can serve as a com- 
pass, that influences the strategic competence of leaders to 
make eco-social decisions. SDOL as a play and co-creation 
trains the new skills for eco-social management in organiza- 
tions. It allows leaders as players to experiment, speculate and 
react to behavior in play by the infinite game of synthesis, cri- 
tique and redesign. 
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Introduction 

In the context of digitalization, climate change and overlap- 
ping crisis, many companies are facing a huge complexity in 
the world. More than ever, companies and their leaders are 
challenged to think and act in a systemic way. In recent years, 
organizations invested considerable effort and resources to 
developing and enhancing the leadership skills of managers 
through various forms of Design Thinking tools and methods. 
Managers in middle and higher management positions have 
clearly realized the business values of design methods, es- 
pecially Design Thinking (Jalote-Parmar et al, 2017) and User 
Experience, that have have been at the forefront of support- 
ing digital transformation in companies (Magistretti et al., 
2021). The leadership of tomorrow might has to experiment 
and needs new design strategies beyond Design Thinking. 
Authors such as Beehner (2019) argue that leadership has 
to enter into new relationships with nature, society and indi- 
viduals in order to be able to make a sustainable, trust-based 
impact on solving problems. The new approach for leadership 
develops towards an ethical approach as Beerel (2020) for- 
mulated in her book “Ethical Leadership and Global Capital- 
ism: A Guide to Good Practice”. She argues that “(...) ethically 
sensitive managers need to engage in self-examination and 
developing their own self-awareness. They need to reflect on 
the kinds of people they are, their value system and the types 
of decisions they make. They need to be open to self-devel- 
opment and change and should seek out for opportunities for 
personal growth and challenge”. Also Mugadza et al. (2019) 
explain how leadership has changed since the Pre-Industrial 
Age - from the born leader in industrial times towards innova- 
tive leadership with a Systemic Design perspective. 

Some authors as Habicher et al. (2021) claim that Design 
Thinking only plays a marginal role in companies (SMEs), but 
can contribute to socio-ecological transformation in a sys- 
temic perspective. Current leadership training programs aim 
to develop individual skills and growth of leadership without 
considering this in a systemic context and promoting the sys- 
temic perspective. If organizations are looking for new leader- 
ship or eco-social leadership development, managers might 
first be trained in Systems Thinking, in analyzing relationships 
between stakeholders and finding patterns in behavior. How a 
ludic Systems Thinking in leadership development can change 
a mindset from growth to a more sensitive one into the direc- 
tion of social and ecological decision making, has not been ex- 
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tensively researched. There are almost no tools in leadership 
development that focus on a change management by Sys- 
tems Thinking play and game dynamics beyond design think- 
ing methods. 

The central objective of the ongoing research project is the 
question to which extent Systems Thinking as a ludic interven- 
tion embodied in a serious play kit can influence the profes- 
sional development of managers to act in a socially sustaina- 
ble way in order to transform corporate structures. 

This paper shows the first results of the author's ongoing 
research project SDOL and the co-created ludic intervention. 


Theoretical concept of play 

Play seems to be a serious opportunity to make the reality of 
work more motivating and meaningful - not only for leaders. 
Because play seems to enable people to reflect themselves, 
to question behavioral patterns, to test and explore interac- 
tions in a group. Also play might enable people taking over 
risks and bearing uncertainty, which is often the case in de- 
sign processes. Brown et. al for example claim, that play is a 
catalyst, like design methods, for being productive and crea- 
tive (Brown et al., 2019). 

There seem to be various definitions in literature of what 
play is and it might depend on its nature, purpose and manifes- 
tation. Three famous examples might be the definitions of au- 
thors such as Huizinga, Vygotsky and Rubin. According to Hu- 
izinga (1955), play is a free activity standing quite consciously 
outside ‘ordinary’ life as being ‘not serious’, but at the same 
time absorbing the player intensely and utterly. In psychology 
Vygotsky (1978) for example characterized children’s play as 
an activity that is “desired” by the child, “always involves an im- 
aginary situation” and “always involves rules" (which are in the 
minds of the players and may or may not be laid down in ad- 
vance). Rubin et al. (1983) characterized play as a behavior that 
is intrinsically motivated, focused on means rather than ends, 
distinct from exploratory behavior, nonliteral, free from exter- 
nally imposed rules and actively engaged in by the players. 

As Gray (2018) e.g. concluded that essentially all of the de- 
scriptions of human play can be boiled down to the five charac- 
teristics: Play is an activity that is self-chosen and self-direct- 
ed, intrinsically motivated, guided by mental rules, imaginative 
and conducted in an active, alert, but relatively non-stressedl 
frame of mind. Gray's conclusion seems to describe the quali- 
ties of creative thinking in design processes and seems to have 
similar arguments to Mainemelis et al. (2006), who proposed 
that play facilitates five creativity-relevant cognitive process- 


SYSTEM DESIGN 


Figure 1. System Design process, Celik P. (2021) 


es: problem framing, divergent thinking, mental transforma- 
tions, practice with alternative solutions and evaluative ability. 


The SDOL research project follows the definition of play ac- 
cording to Mainemelis, because of the comparable System 
Design teaching process that was developed by the author 
at the HTW Berlin: Synthesis, Critique and Redesign (fig.1 & 
table 1). 


Table 1. Shows the comparable framework of the author and Mainemelis. 


System Design teaching process Mainemelis et al. play process 


1. Synthesis - exploring the system Problem framing and divergent 


thinking 


2. Critique — identify the leverage Mental transformation 


points 


Practice with alternative solutions 
and evaluative ability. 


3. Redesign - create the system 
interven-tion 


Methodology 

The methodology is inspired by Grounded Theory (Glaser, 
1967) and Systemic Action Research (Burns, 2014) where 
playful, experimental interventions were designed, method- 
ically recorded and evaluated together with the managers in 
the co-creative workshops. The process in the ongoing re- 
search project SDOL took place both horizontally in the lead- 
ership teams and vertically in the individual areas. 


Organization of the workshops 

Together with the participating leaders (finance and con- 
sumer goods industry) three consecutive workshops, based 
on the Systemic Design process mentioned before, were 
organized. Each workshop duration was up to four hours, 
twelve leaders from different departments participated. For 
the first workshop on “Synthesis - Explore the System” the 
leaders got information by forehand in form of articles on 
Systems Thinking, Systemic Design process and the goal of 
the workshops. Each of the three workshops started with a 
playful warm-up. The task in the first workshop was to define 
the personal definition of leadership. The guiding questions in 
the first workshop were: 

What professional competences distinguish you as a 
leader? What is your eco-social perspective in your context 
(team, company, organization, etc.)? How would you describe 
your leadership style? What challenges do you face in your 
leadership position? After this, each group had to present and 
discuss their professional challenges and definition on lead- 
ership in their current status in the whole group. 

The aim of the second workshop “Critique — Identify the 
Leverage Points” was to reflect on the re-enactment of lead- 
ership and the causality in order to identify leverage points for 
transformation. The task was to replay recruiting moments 
within an re-enactment. The challenge was to set up a role 
play, where three persons took over the part of the company’s 
perspective and preparing questions on economic, social and 
ecological positions. At the end they had to discuss the be- 
haviors and feelings in the re-enactment. 

In the third and the last workshop “Redesign - create 
the system intervention” the leaders had to prototype with 
LEGO® Serious Play® the ideal leadership play. The first task 
was to answer reflective questions on the own purpose of 
leadership. The guiding model derived from the original IKIGAI 
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model (Kamiya, 1966) that was presented to the participants 
before starting the challenge. The questions for the own re- 
flection were adapted to the eco-social focus: What are you 
really good at? What do you love in nature? What does our so- 
ciety need? What do you need for your organization or team? 
Answering these questions and having had a deep inner per- 
sonal reflection in the first two workshops, the participants 
had to redesign their mental model of leadership as a play. 

After each of the three workshops the participants got a 
questionnaire via E-mail for evaluating the overall experience 
and describing transformational moments in their organiza- 
tions. 


Figure 2. SDOL Workshop, Celik P. (2022) 


Results 

The group discussions, observations, individual interviews and 
retrospective questionnaires produced the following results: 
85% of the workshop participants had no former knowledge 
about Systemic Design and Systems Thinking processes and 
41% would like to have even more information about the pre- 
sented model “Synthesis, Critique and Redesign”. 

In addition to the transformations of the directly used tools, 
82% of the leaders report that the playful exercises moved 
them to a changed self-perception and new behaviors. The ex- 
ploration of the play inspired all leaders to use ludic interven- 
tions in daily business. Overall, 799% of the leaders report having 
better understood systemic leadership through the play work- 
shops. Five leaders stated that playful moments made them 
think how to overcome the routines in their organizations and 
to be more sensitive for eco-social decisions in their teams. 
92% of the participants were “very satisfied” with the task in 
the first workshop and the inner reflection. Three participant 
described the challenge in the first workshop “as a very emo- 
tional moment, becoming aware of mental role-models and 
their implications”. One participant suggested to have a prede- 
fined selection of leadership motives, which they could have 
selected making a postcard story for leadership. 57% of the 
participants said that the role play in the second workshop was 
very challenging in terms of presenting in front of the group 
and 23% described “an overcoming moment of shame”. Seven 
participants state that the role plays provide important projec- 
tion areas for what they believe is inconsistent in application 
processes in large companies. Reflecting on the recruiting 
process in the company 879% have seen this as an enlightening 
moment to change something. For two workshop attendees 
play artefacts, fie. rolling the dice on salaries, was an ethically 
critical moment that should be discussed further. Overall, 90% 
of the participants were inspired by the re-enactment chal- 
lenge to further develop their own recruiting processes. In the 
third workshop 95% of the participants observed that the per- 
sonal information shared between leaders in the “IKIGAI - chal- 
lenge” was much closer to the “own heart” than it would be in 
a business context, where it is nearly always about “pretended 
roles” and rarely about self-reflective motivations. One partici- 


pant commented that something like self-awareness does not 
usually happen in the business world, but that the playful work- 
shops had managed to do this. Overall, 709 of the participants 
reported that the play workshops inspired them to change 
something about their leadership style. Across all workshops, 
7196 of the leaders reported that the activities gave them an 
inspiration for eco-social leadership development. 90% of the 
participating leaders would recommend a Systemic Design 
Oriented Leadership (SDOL) perspective through play and two 
leaders recommended more challenging play situations that 
could even take place in nature to reflect on eco-social deci- 
sion making. 


As aresult of the three workshops, that is based on the feed- 
back and the Systemic Design process of the author, a Sys- 
temic Design Oriented Leadership play kit was prototyped. 


Figure 3. SDOL play kit, Celik, P. (2022) 


The first idea of a SDOL play kit consists of three differently 
shaped elements of colored acrylic material. Each color or el- 
ement refers to one of the systemic levels such as Synthesis, 
Critique and Redesign. These shapes can be connected and re- 
lated to each other. The aim of the play is to answer questions 
on each level and to connect them. The questions on each 
shape are based on the questions from the third workshop, but 
also derived from the inner leadership reflections of the first 
and the second workshop: 

» Orange (Synthesis level) = What do you love in nature? 

» Yellow (Critique level) = What does our society need? 

» Blue (Redesign level) = What does your organization 

or team need for eco-social decision making? 


The play is prototyped for 12 participants and has three lev- 
els, where each participant has to create his/her artefact by 
answering the questions. The play takes 100 minutes in to- 
tal. It starts with a short introductory presentation on Sys- 
temic Design and Systems Thinking (10 minutes). After the 
introduction the participants get the first question for the 
orange coded level of “Synthesis” (What do you love in na- 
ture?) presented and have to write down their answers (15 
minutes). They are allowed to write one term on one acrylic 
shape and can use as much as needed. After this they have 
to answer the second question on the yellow level “Critique” 
(What does our society need?) by writing on the yellow parts 
(15 minutes) and after this they step over to the third blue 
level "Redesign" (What does your organization or team need 
for eco-social decision making?) (15minutes). After writing 
down the answers for all three levels the participants have 
time to stick the single acrylic parts together. They have to 
decide on their own how to connect and relate the individual 
terms or answers on the color-coded levels to each other (15 
minutes). With the elements of the play kit the participants 
create a structure or artefact that helps to understand com- 
plexity and reflects the professional leadership ecosystem. 
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At the end, the participants are asked to present, discuss and 
reflect their artifact in groups of two (80 minutes). 


Conclusion 

A systemic orientation of the economy is needed, and this 
requires leaders who are trained to think in systems and cre- 
ate impact (Barge et al., 2008). Particularly young employees 
(Millennials and generation Z) might be questioning classic 
leadership roles and are orienting themselves towards com- 
panies that represent social and ecological values (Titko et al., 
2020). There is a potential in serious play to evolve the role of 
leaders from “mitigators” and innovators to systems thinkers, 
interested in shaping ecological and social change. 

The three workshops are related to the process of the au- 
thors Systemic Design Model (Synthesis, Critique and Rede- 
sign). The methods of Grounded Theory and Action Research 
took place in every step and allowed to reflect and develop the 
co-created SDOL play kit. 

In the SDOL workshops there were plenty of playful mo- 
ments and discussions about leadership values and the sys- 
temic perspective. A shared trust was quickly established in 
the play, which enabled honest feedback and made independ- 
ent collaborations between the partners. Through the co-cre- 
ated plays in the workshops the leaders were empowered to 
experiment corporate cultures and to use ludic interventions 
to further develop the innovative power of their organizations. 
Set into the business context, systemic play suggestions, like 
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